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California. An Intimate History, by Gertrude Atherton. 330 pages, 
octavo. Illustrated. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers, 1914. 

With this work the authoress, a prolific writer of fiction, ventures on 
a field evidently foreign to her. The result is not a history, much less 
an intimate history, of California, but rather a collection of anecdotes 
following one another in bewildering rapidity — "in rapid narrative" 
she herself terms it — chiefly descriptive of persons and happenings dur- 
ing the wild times at San Francisco after the discovery of gold in 1848. 
Including a superficial chapter on geology, only ninety-three out of the 
three hundred and thirty pages deal with the Missions and the general 
history of California preceding the appearance of Captain John C. Fre- 
mont in 1845. What is related about the Missions and Missionaries is 
a mixture of fact and fiction as given out by the Mission despoilers, and 
reproduced by Theodore Hittell, the so-called San Francisco Annals, 
and H. H. Bancroft, all bitterly anti-Catholic. 

The statements of the authoress need not be taken seriously for an- 
other reason. " I have striven," she herself declares, " to be as accurate 
as history — never [ ! !] accurate — will permit, while writing an interest- 
ing story," which is equivalent to confessing that she has no conception 
of true history; for, despite her bold assertion, accuracy is such an indis- 
pensable quality of an historical work, that it is no history at all unless 
it is accurate. Realizing this, and aware that truthseekers confidently 
look to him for exact information regarding the past, the conscientious 
historian is never in a mood to treat the subject flippantly. On the con- 
trary, keenly sensible of his responsibility, he will with might and main 
endeavor to ascertain all the facts from original sources, and then state 
them truthfully, just as though he were giving testimony under oath. 
That, of course, involves research, painstaking research, of which there 
is no trace in California. 

In view of all this, it is highly amusing to find Mrs. Atherton, near 
the close of her preface, write : " I confidently recommend to Californians, 
at least, a thorough course in California history." By all means, let 
the authoress take her own advice to heart, along with the half dozen 
would-be historians, masculini generis, who within the last five years 
have inflicted their wares upon an unwary public. Let her proceed to 
the University of California across the bay, and place herself under the 
direction of the professors of American History, notably Professors Teg- 
gert and Dr. Bolton, who specialize in the History of California and of 
the Great Southwest. Most probably, after having obtained a glimpse 
of the vast amount of original historical material, in which California 
surpasses all the States of the Union, the authoress of the Intimate 
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History of California will conclude that it is much safer and easier to 
draw upon the imagination for the production of her peculiar kind of 
fiction. 



Loretto Annals of the Century, by Anna C. Minogue. With an Intro- 
duction by Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D. J)., Archbishop of St. 
Louis. Published by the American Press, New York, 1912. 
Pp. 252. 

The purpose of this valuable work is to give a historical sketch of the 
Lorettine Sisterhood, or rather, of the Friends of Mary at the Foot of 
the Cross, as the Society was called by its holy founder, Eev. Charles 
Nerinckx. Other books have appeared in the past, which were by then' 
nature compelled to give some attention to the work of the Lorettines. 
The one that perhaps deserves most attention is the excellent Life of 
Rev. Charles Nerinckx, by Rt. Eev. Camillus P. Maes, D.D., Bishop of 
Covington. But as this work was written as early as 1880, when the So- 
ciety, founded by Father Nerinckx, had not yet reached the seventy-fifth 
year of its career, no apology need be given for a new historical sketch of 
the Friends of Mary. The occasion, namely, the centennial celebration of 
the foundation of the Lorettine Society, was a most opportune one for 
the appearance of such a work. Though it is not a comprehensive his- 
tory of the Sisterhood, it is nevertheless of great importance and value 
in the field of American Catholic history. 

The excuse of the author in the foreword might have been omitted. 
She pleads inability; the work, however, which she had produced, gives 
sufficient evidence of her ability to write history. She set about her 
work as a true historian, gathering all the material available for the 
accomplishment of her task. Of her veracity there can be no doubt, 
for she does not shrink from relating some of those unfortunate happen- 
ings, which any religious community would prefer not to see in print. 
The style of the author is beautiful and interesting throughout, even 
when she recounts the dry facts concerning the foundation of various 
branch houses of the community in the States of the Middle West. The 
book is so well done that it is difficult to see how any one could begin 
the reading of it without desiring to peruse the contents of the succeed- 
ing chapters. This circumstance is due principally to the emotional 
element, which permeates this work and lifts it to a higher plane out 
of the sphere of pure historical narration; on every page there is evi- 
dence of the author's love, admiration, and veneration for the Sisters of 
Loretto. She leads her readers from one point to another, arousing 
their sorrow and sympathy for the nuns in adversity and distress, call- 



